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Abstract of the Dissertation 
Healthy Narcissism and New-Age Individualism: 
A Synthesis of the Theories of 
Carl Rogers and Heinz Kohut 
by 
Curtis Lee Graf 
Doctor of Psychology 
in 
Psychology 
State University of New York at Stony Brook 
1984 
Many writers within contemporary industrial-age society have 

criticized individualism on the grounds that it is antithetical 
to altruism and leads to what is pejoratively referred to as nar- 
eissism. In contrast, new-age writers have developed a view of 
individualism which includes both a self-realization ethic and an 
ecological ethic that balance the value placed on development of 
selfhood with the value placed on development of altruism as well 
as a total ecological perspective. The purpose of this study is 
to descrite the underlying psychological foundation for this new- 
age individualism by synthesizing the psychological theories and 
methods of Carl Rogers and Heinz Kohut that concern healthy nar- 
cissistic development. Rogers and Kohut have independently 


researched the psychological growth-promoting conditions (shared 
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power, genuineness, empathy, and acceptance) that are necessary 
for healthy narcissistic development to occur. This study 
ineludes examples of their research drawn from a variety of 
settings: psychotherapy, the family, the encounter group, educa- 
tion, and industry. The results of Rogers' and Kohut's research 
show that under these growth-promoting conditions, individuals 
narcissistically mature as they transform their exhibitionistic 
needs into healthy self-esteem and self-motivating ambitions, and 
they transform their idealizing needs into healthy admiration and 
empathy for other people and self-guiding ideals. The maturation 
of narcissistic exhibitionistiec needs provides the individual 
with the psychological foundation to live in accordance with the 
new-age self-realization ethic, while the maturation of narcis~ 
sistic idealizing needs provides the psychological foundation to 
live in accordance with the new-age ecological ethic. Individ- 
uals who have narcissistically matured will thus create social 
conditions characterized by egalitarian power, genuine empathic 


acceptance of other people, and altruism. 


iv 
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Prefatory Note 


I agree with the view that women are subtly discounted by the 
use of the masculine pronoun when referring in general to a 
member of the human species. However, the use of "he/she" and 
therself/himself" is awkward and often destroys the impact of a 
sentence. I have chosen to deal with the problem by alternating 
the use of masculine and feminine pronouns by chapters. Thus 
chapters one, three, and five use the feminine pronoun where the 
reference is general, and chapters two and four use the masculine 


pronoun for the same purpose. 
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Chapter 1: 


Individualism and the New-Age Image of Humankind 


The images of humankind that are embodied in our assumptions, 
myths, metaphors, and thecries about human nature are fundamental 
to the organization of individual and social life. Every social 
interaction between individuals, groups, institutions, and gov- 
ernments is necessarily determined by some image or compromise of 
images of the nature of the individual. Images are like maps 
that provide direction for individual decisions and actions as 
well as those of social organizations. 

The predominant image of the individual in relation to the 
social collective has been in a state of flux and controversy in 
Western civilization since the Renaissance, and especially since 
the industrial and scientific revolutions. Many factors have 
influenced the image of the individual--rationalism, materialisn, 
the market economy, and so forth--but each of these factors has 
emphasized isolation rather than relationship, separateness 
rather than togetherness, autonomy rather than intimacy. As 
early as 1894, the great French sociologist Emile Durkheim pre- 
dicted that all the institutions that held social life together, 
such as the family, the neighborhood, the church, and so on, 


would decline in influence and vitality and people would suffer 
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from emptiness and a lack of intimacy. This is a pivotal issue 
in particular in the United States, where “Americanism"--freedon, 
personal achievement, acquiring private property--has also sup- 
ported the trend away from the social and intimate and toward the 
solitary. While few of us would elect to go back to pre- 
industrial conditions, most of us feel the lack of intimacy even 
though we've been taught to think that the need for deep intimacy 
is something odd. 

The purpose of this chapter is twofold. First, I will des- 
eribe two images of the individual that represent the dominant 
contemporary image and a new emerging image of humankind. I will 
call these images respectively the industrial-age image, which 
views the individual as separate from others and the social or- 
ganization as competitive and authoritarian, and the new-age 
image, which views the individual as interrelated with others and 
the social organization as cooperative and egalitarian. Second, 
I will critique the role of individualism within each of these 
images and examine the controversy around the question of whether 
or not an emphasis on self-actualization and individualistic 
values can ever lead to altruism and the building of cohesive 
social organizations. 

The goal of this chapter is to show that individualism, from 
the perspective of the industrial-age image, has led to what is 


pejoratively referred to as "narcissism," and that inasmuch as 
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the new-age image projects a very different outcome for individ- 
ualistic values, the new-age theorists are vague in two major 
respects: First, in their description of the individual psycho- 
logical process that leads from immature narcissistic values to 
the development of altruistic behavior, and second, in their 
description of the necessary methodology for realizing this de- 
velopmental transformation of narcissism. 

Writers from diverse backgrounds are in general agreement 
about the current industrial-age image and the emerging new-age 
image of humankind, but they focus on different underlying issues 
and dimensions of these opposing world views. For example, Weil 
(1972), a young physician writing in the late 1960's, metaphor- 
ically describes the difference between the traditional and the 
emerging societal world views as the difference between 
"straight" and "stoned" thinking and focuses on the rational- 
logical mind versus the "natural mind." Leonard (1972), writing 
on education, describes "the transformation" that our society is 
beginning to realize in terms of cultural and historical evolu- 
tion. A scientific historian, Whyte (1974), speaks of a "morphic 
tendency" that is leading us to a more holistic and universal 
world view. Political writers like Satin (1978) and Vasconcellos 
(1979) deseribe the "new-age polities" in terms of 
social/political stuctures. Sociologist Sampson (1978) delin- 


eates the need for a "paradigm shift" from "self-contained 
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individualism" to an "equal-status partnership" within the social 
sciences. Ferguson (1980), a journalist, reviews the changes 
that individuals are currently instituting within science, medi- 
cine, education, and other fields, and characterizes these indi- 
viduals as comprising an "aquarian conspiracy" leading us to a 
personal and social transformation in the 1980's. A theoretical 
physicist, Capra (1982); delineates the "Cartesian-Newtonian 
paradigm" and the "New Physics paradigm" which represent two very 
different world views that are creating socio-cultural crisis and 
transformation. 

One of the most comprehensive descriptions of the changing 
images of humankind comes from a multi-disciplinary group brought 
together in the late 1960's at Stanford Research Institute. This 
team of scholars from diverse backgrounds cooperatively re- 
searched the characteristics of an adequate image of humankind to 
guide the United States in moving into a post-industrial future. 
They issued an exhaustive report in 1974 that examined how we may 
"facilitate the emergence of new images" of humankind, convinced 
that we must have a new and more adequate image if we are to 
survive. This report was first released as a photocopied manu- 
seript in 1974; despite the fact that it sold several thousand 
copies, the report was not published because it did not fit the 
criteria of commercial publishers of the day. Changing Images of 


Man was at last published in 1982, augmented by comments and 
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suggestions from reviewers. 

It is primarily on the basis of this SRI report (Markley & 
Harman, 1982) that I will describe in capsular form the 
industrial-age image and the new-age image of humankind. First, 
it is necessary to identify the philosophical viewpoints that 
provide the foundation for each of the images of humankind. On 
the one hand, a reductionistic view of the world provides the 
foundation for the industrial-age image of humankind,based on the 
belief that all complex phenomena can be reduced to simple ele- 
ments, without undue concern about whether the specific char- 
acteristics of a complex phenomenon, Like the human being, may be 
lost in the process. On the other hand, a holistic systems view 
of the world provides the foundation for the new-age image of 
humankind, which is based on the concept that systems at all 
levels of complexity are governed by similar laws and principles 
and cannot be fully understood by reducing any one sub-system or 
holon into its parts. 

The Industrial-age Image 

1) This image is rationalistic. The human being is first and 
foremost reduced to a rational being with feelings and emotions 
subordinated as inferior aspects of human nature. The rational 
mode came to dominate Western thought because it was the mode 
most useful in dealing with the physical world during the indus- 


trializing process, in which the world was seen primarily as 
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something to be calculated, measured, and manipulated. 

2) This image is materialistic/mechanistic. A machine-like 

(Newtonian) image of the person leads to a materialistic ethic 
and the technological imperative. The satisfaction of human 
material wants is not just a necessity but a desirable end in 
itself, with progress being defined as growth of the gross na- 
tional product and ever-increasing consumption. The search for 
knowledge is dominated by the promise of new manipulative tech- 
nologies that will lead to specialized experts and to freedom in 
affluence (or the belief that it is possible to earn enough money 
to have full freedom of choice.) 

3) This image is individualistic. Prior to the Renaissance, 
the individual had always been perceived as an inseparable com- 
ponent of the social eollective, but with the Renaissance came a 
new image of the individual as separate from nature and from 
other people (except possibly for the nuclear family). Hence, 
the image of the individual as destined to master nature via 
competitive, aggressive behavior is part of the industrial-age 
image of humankind. (To be more specific, it is part of the 
image for men in this patriarchal society; the image for women is 
more altruistic, since they are seen as destined to nurture 
others.) The individual is free to make choices and pursue self- 
interests, with the trust that individual choices will somehow 


add up to desirable overall consequences. "In its economic form, 
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this belief in a harmony between individual self-interest and the 
welfare of society as a whole was the essence of the laissez- 
faire concept" (p. 54). Thus the assumption inherent in the 
industrial~age image is that the individual is motivated only by 
immediate self-interest, which is trusted to lead in the long run 
to beneficial results for the social collective (Markley & 


Harman, 1982, Chapter 3). 


The New-Age Image 


1) This image is multi-dimensional and integrative. A 
holistic perspective is crucial "if we are to overcome the frag- 
mentation and alienation that have become so common in the latter 
part of the industrial era" (p. 114). The new-age image of hu- 
mankind provides an "integrative reconciliation" of the opposing 
aspects of the human being that were suppressed during the su- 
premacy of the industrial-age image (such as the so-called 
"irrational" feelings and emotions). The new-age image thus 
leads to societal "unity with diversity" in which various aspects 
of human nature can be both reconciled and retained, such as the 
aspects of "individuality and community." It is also integrat- 
ive, in the sense that it builds on the successful aspects of the 
industrial-age image. In the United States this means that "the 
new image must somehow be made compatible with the basic symbols 


and images of the American democratic experiment, and with the 
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individualism of the frontier and the energetic activism of 
American enterprise" (p. 117). 

2) This image implies an ecological ethic. If we are to 
avoid destroying the complex life-support system upon which our 
existence on this planet depends, it is crucial that we develop 
an ecological ethic. Such an ethic acknowledges that natural 
resources are limited and that the human being must accept the 
"new searcity" in an ethic of doing more with less. The new-age 
image views the human being as an integral part of the natural 
world and thereby interconnected to all other human beings. "It 
must involve not only a sense of mutual self-interest between 
individuals, but also the interest of fellow men and the more 
extensive interests among fellow creatures" (p. 114). 

3) This image also implies a self-realization ethic. "The 
desirability of this characteristic of the new image is based on 
the view that the proper end of all individual experience is the 
revolutionary and harmonious development of the emergent self 
(both as a person and as a part of wide collectivities), and that 
the appropriate function of social institutions is to create an 
environment which will foster that process" (p. 115). This ethic 
would replace the "man-over-nature ethic" and the 
"material-growth-and-consumption ethic" that were integral to the 
industrial-age image: 


Properly understood, these two ethics, the one empha- 
sizing the total community of life-in-nature and the 
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oneness of the human race, and the other placing the 

highest value on development of selfhood, are not con- 

tradictory but complementary. .. . The ecological 

ethic corrects for a selfish distortion of the self- 

realization ethic, and the latter corrects for an 

excessively collectivist version of the ecological ethic 

(pp. 115-116). 
Together, these ethics guide the social organization in the di- 
rection of "balancing and coordinating satisfactions along many 
dimensions. (Markley & Harman, 1982, Chapter 5). 

A Critique of Individualism and the New-age Image 

The most consistent criticism of the SRI report comes from 
reviewers who believe that an emphasis on self-actualization and 
individualistic values is antithetical to altruism and the 
building of community. One of the harshest critics of the self- 
realization ethic is Michael Marien, who states, 

Let us realize that self-realization is very much an 

upper middle class/bourgeois/liberal nostrum that, as 

you suggest, will cure everything for everybody. .. . 

The self-realization paradigm requires far more critical 

examination than you have given it here--just remember, 

that for most Americans, self-realization is winning a 

trophy in the bowling league. There is no indication 


how this will be otherwise (Markley & Harman, 1982, 
p. nt15). 


Elise Boulding points out that the SRI report makes mention 
of several leaders but leaves out Gandhi and his altruistic val- 
ues. "His concepts of sanodya--not wanting what others cannot 
have--and a loving concern for the welfare of others that en- 
hances, rather than devalues, the self are badly needed. Your 


image is more a-Social and self-centered than it needs to be 
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because this emphasis is lacking" (Markley & Harman, 1982, 
pe 222). 

Geoffrey Vickers states that the "weakness" of the SRI report 
becomes apparent "in Chapter 5 when we are invited to plan the 
development of an ecological ethic and self-realization ethic" 
but we search, "almost in vain, for indication that the new image 
of man is to imply any sense of responsiblity towards his 
neighbor next door." He goes on to say, 

Now it seems to me self-evident that a world such as you 

describe would have to pay for being de-politicized and 

decentralized by a huge increase in social responsi- 

bility and that this would greatly limit all this 

self-actualization. . .. Everyone knows that I do not 

further my neighbor's self-actualization by seeking my 

own any more (or less) than I further his wealth by 

seeking my own... . Yet your summary of ‘tan adequate 

image of man,‘ suddenly replete with ethics, seems to 

have no room for social ethics at all. A duty to the 

ecosphere is the only duty expected of this abstract 

Man--except for the duty to 'actualize himself! (Markley 

& Harman, 1982, pp. 225-226). 

The critical viewpoint of these reviewers reflects their ap- 
parent immersion in the industrial-age reductionist attitude 
that dichotomizes individualism and altruism. For so many years 
we have believed that individualism leads to a competitive and 
aggressive pursuit of self-centered "narcissistic" needs with 
little or no consideration of the needs of others, that it is 
difficult for many people to imagine any other vision of individ- 


ualisn. 


In contrast, Magoroh Maruyama, another reviewer of the SRI 
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report who writes from the new General Systems perspective (cf. 
Laszlo, 1972), can envision the potential for individuals to make 
positive use of their differences to build a cohesive social 
unity. The terms that Maruyama takes exception to are "unity 
with diversity" and "reconciliation" of differences. Maruyama 


states, 


The term 'unity with diversity' should be replaced by 
‘symbiotization of heterogeneity’. . . ‘unity with 
diversity' .. . misses the point completely. This 
point is very important. . . . In symbiosis differences 
do not have to be 'reconciled.' You make positive use 
of differences. For example, plants convert carbon 
dioxide to oxygen, and animals convert oxygen into car- 
bon dioxide. They do the opposite. Symbiosis makes use 
of this difference. The idea is completely different 
from 'reconciliation.' (Markley & Harman, 1982, 

pp. n118-ni19). 


Although the new-age image projects a symbiotic "positive use 
of differences," which provides for maximum realization of indi- 
vidual potential and of social cooperation, new-age theorists 
typically fail to specify in any detail the psychological process 
through which self-actualization will bring individuals to have 
the capacity to accept and to utilize the differences between 
them in an altruistic and cooperative manner. Thus far, the 
industrial-age image of individualism has defined "narcissistic" 
individuals as self-centered, exploitative, highly competitive, 
and aggressive. How can individualism be otherwise? If it is 
possible that individualistic values can lead to a "healthy 


narcissism" that includes altruistic behavior, then what is the 
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necessary methodology for realizing this potential? 

The SRI reporters state that the "most appropriate" method~ 
ology is a "facilitative" strategy that is usable not only by 
individual facilitators but by social institutions as well. SRI 
reviewer Maruyama refers to the creation of an "environment" that 
would be facilitative: “the appropriate function of social insti- 
tutions is to create an environment which will allow for and 
facilitate heterogeneous development of individuals and symbiosis 
within human species" (Markley & Harman, 1982, p. 122). 
Similarly, the SRI reporters point out that the appropriate func- 
tion "of social institutions is to create an environment which 
will foster that process" (p. 115). 

Unfortunately, these new-age theorists fall short in speci- 
fying the details of such facilitative environments. The SRI 
reporters define a "facilitative strategy" as seeking "to foster 
the growth of new images and patterns that are visibly emerging. 
The main purpose of the support may be less to hasten or ensure 
the development than to help bring it about with lowered like- 
lihood of social disruption (p. 188)... . That is to reduce 
hostile tensions between those who are actively promoting the new 
and those who are desperately attempting to hold on to the old" 
(p. 197). These reporters thus specify the facilitative function 
of reducing tension and thereby social disruption, but provide no 


other details about what is meant by "fostering" or "supporting" 
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development. Hence the new-age definition of a facilitative 
environment is vague and uncertain. 

The SRI reporters do specify that the use of authoritarian 
measures and manipulative conditioning approaches are 
"inappropriate" strategies for facilitating this developmental 
process: 

A manipulative strategy attempts to alter the institu- 

tions, values and behavior patterns of society through 

overtly or covertly reducing individual freedoms 

(p. 187). . « . [Therefore] the manipulative type of 

strategy is in such direct conflict with the self- 

realization ethic that it could not be used without 

risking severe distortion of the state it seeks to bring 

about (p. 188). .. . The use of manipulative tech- 

niques for this particular transformation conflicts 

fundamentally with the goals implicit in the transfor- 

mation. Thus, they would probably in the end be 

disruptive and counterproductive (p.189). 

By implication, the SRI reporters are advocating that a cru- 
cial aspect of a truly facilitative environment is the sharing of 
power and control, which some new-age theorists have referred to 
as the use of "synergic power" rather than authoritarian power 
(e.g., Craig & Craig, 1979). However, the dimension of shared 
power involved in establishing a facilitative environment, as 
well as other dimensions of this new-age methodology, is not 
clearly defined by most new-age theorists. 

Because new-age theorists lack clarity concerning the psycho- 
logical development of new-age individualism and its appropriate 


methodology, critics of the new-age image can easily assume that 


new-age individualism will give rise to self-centered narcissists 
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